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PROBLEMS FOR RESEARCH IN THE EDUCATION OF PARTIALLY 
SEEING CHILDREN 


HENRIETTA KORNITZER 
District of Columbia Public Schools 


Editor's Note: ‘There is much that needs to be done in the careful studies 
of all phases of the educational program. The author presents a discussion 
of problems for research in the education for partially seeing children. 


Educational opportunities for the visually handicapped were first pro- 
vided in this country in 1844 under the care of Dr. Samuel Howe, at South 
Boston, Massachusetts, in the Perkins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum 
for the Blind.*. This, as the name indicates, is a school for the blind. Par- 
tially seeing children were not given special educational consideration until 
1913, when the first sight-saving class was established in the public schools 
of Boston, Massachusetts.” Since the founding of these two educational 
centers for visually handicapped children, many residential schools and 
day-school classes have been established. The early state residential school 
considered and educated all of its pupils as blind students, Only in recent 
years have schools for the blind added sight-saving classes for partially sighted 
pupils, particularly for those of border-line vision. Likewise, only in recent 
years, have day-school classes for the blind been added to those established 
for the partially seeing. This article is intended to point out some of the 
problems related to partially seeing children that are calling for research, as 
seen by a public school teacher experienced in teaching both the blind and 
the partially seeing. Many questions have arisen that have precipitated 
active discussion and debate, but not enough research to lead one to unbiased 
and authoritative conclusions. 


IDENTIFICATION AND PLACEMENT 


The education of partially seeing children, like other phases of special 
education, can function successfully only when administrators, supervisors, . 
and teachers accept a common interpretation of the terminology to ‘be ‘applied . 


* Annual Report of the Board of Education, State of Massachusetts, 1:844}\p, 24.|; (> | ae 


* Documents of the School Committee of the City of Boston, City of Boston, 1913, :\ 
p. 54. . mee 
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still, however, an urgent need for transcription into large type of modern 
text-books and other teaching material in practically every subject. 


This present serious lack of clear-type material raises the question: 
Should the partially seeing child of border-line vision be taught braille in 
order that he may make use of the wealth of available braille material and 
that he may likewise remove strain from the eyes in reading with limited 
vision as the academic program increases in intensity? Braille instruction for 
the child of low vision has been considered feasible by some, particularly 
when day-school classes for both the blind and the partially seeing are main- 
tained in the same public school building, and appropriate instructional 
arrangements can be made accordingly. Others are strongly opposed to the 
use of braille by partially seeing children who are capable of reading large 
type for short periods of time without ill effects. The use of the talking 
book and of the help of pupil readers to supplement clear-type material is 
considered by these much more beneficial. How can the merits of either of 
these positions be evaluated through research? Or do we need to depend 
upon the judgment and philosophy of those guiding the program? 

Another question related to teaching material is: What size and kind of 
type are most desirable for the partially seeing? Attention has been called to 
this problem again and again by specialists in sight conservation, notably 
those working with the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness.* 
No scientific study has been made of this matter, but tentative conclusions on 
the basis of a cursory survey are that ‘‘a clear, simple type, neither too high 
nor too broad, with as few serifs as possible, is most desirable.”* Much more 
needs to be done to establish findings with regard to the entire matter of 


typography. 
THE HOME ATTITUDE 


While the school can control and condition the atmosphere in which 
the visually handicapped child is to spend his school life, it cannot govern the 
home environment nor the attitude of the family. The problem of accept- 
ance or rejection by the home of the visually handicapped child is one of the 
most serious in the entire educational program. The home creates in the 


_ +See, for example, Winifred Hathaway, Education and Health of the Partially See- 
ing Child (New York; Columbia University Press, 1943), pp. 107-114. 


° Ibid., p. 111. 
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to the area under consideration. The line of demarcation drawn between 
the blind and the partially seeing is frequently, from practical necessity, purely 
arbitrary. While many school systems accept pupils with a vision from 
20/70 to 20/200 in the better eye after refraction as candidates for sight 
conservation, and pupils with vision from 20/200 to total blindness as candi- 
dates for braille instruction, it is also held that the loss of visual acuity, as an 
isolated factor, seldom furnishes sufficient information to determine proper 
placement. 


This is particularly true of border-line cases on the fringe of educational 
blindness, but still having considerable light perception. Will some chil- 
dren of less than 20/200 vision profit by sight-saving methods? and should 
some with slightly better than 20/200 vision use braille? Is the attitude of 
the “educationally blind” child and that of his home of such an antagonistic 
nature toward the learning of braille as to render worthless the benefits 
received from the removal of eye strain? Should his probable scholastic 
longevity help to determine his placement, or should his immediate educa- 
tional needs be of prime consideration? If the family resents braille, should 
a period of conditioning in a sight-conservation class precede placement in 
a braille class? Should the mentally retarded child, with a serious visual 
handicap, be exposed to the complex system of braille, when his educational 
prognosis is poor? All of these questions need extended study, controlled 
experimentation, and objective analysis of findings. 


TEACHING MATERIAL 


The next problem which confronts the educator of the child who must 
be trained with sight-conservation methods is that of securing adequate text- 
book material. The dearth of cleat-type material in all subjects is appalling.’ 
The meager publications in eighteen- or-twenty-four-point type are lacking in 
modern content material, are expensive and for the most part unattractive. 
As a result teachers of sight-saving classes must prepare much of their own 
teaching material and to some extent rely upon books printed in large type 
but not primarily for partially seeing children. Fortunately, these latter are 
increasing in number and quality, and they offer considerable help. There is 


* See Bernadine G. Schmidt, “An Analysis of Present Instructional Materials in the 
pint Conservation Field,” Journal of Exceptional Children (November, 1945), pp. 
34-36. 
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child a feeling of either security or insecurity. Moreover, it may help him to 
attain a sense of independence, or it may hamper his development through 
over-protection, The education of the parents is thus often more difficult 
than the education of the child. Frequent parent-teacher conferences, organ- 
ized study groups, professionally prepared home-instruction bulletins, periodic 
visits by the school nurse to the home, personal visits to the classroom by the 
parents, and an organized program of informative reading are all important 
in helping parents to a better understanding of the problems of their visually 
handicapped children. 

Parent education is a rapidly growing field of interest in relation to all 
types of handicapped children. Conferences and parent institutes have been 
held by schools for the deaf and the blind, as well as by associations inter- 
ested in the deaf, the blind, and the crippled. The methodology and con- 
tent of such institutes are still in the experimental stage. They promise much 
for future developments in special education and in home-school cooperation. 
An analysis of projects carried on to date and of their possible further applica- 
tion to day schools and residential schools alike would be exceedingly worth- 

while. 


Day SCHOOL OR RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL ? 


The establishment of day-school classes for the partially seeing has done 
much to meet the educational and social needs of this group. The question 
has arisen, however, as to whether the residential school does not for many 
children offer the best facilities for the development of a well-rounded per- 
sonality, particularly in the case of children with border-line vision. 

The residential school can control the entire environment in which the 
child is to live and learn, while the day school can systematically control only 
a small portion of his day. Children who live in rural communities or in 
other districts where no sight-saving class facilities are offered too often go 
without proper educational services unless provision is made to serve them 
in a residential school for the blind. 

On the other hand, the residential school gives the child opportunity to 
associate primarily or only with other children who have a similar handicap. 
The day school gives him contact with. normally seeing children, even while 
restricting many of his activities, and thus it prepares the partially seeing child 
to live in a seeing world. 
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These are the principal arguments presented for and against the educa-_ 
tion of partially seeing children in a day school for seeing children or in a 
residential school for the blind. With the growing number of sight-saving 
classes now being established in residential schools for the blind, the time 
is ripe for planning a scientific analysis of the relative merits of the two 
procedures. A longitudinal study of the development of children in the two 
types of environment should help to guide future practice. 


Certainly, to meet successfully the needs of serious deviates, both rest- 
dential and day schools should offer the type of education most helpful to 
the individual child. The placement of a given child in either a day class 
or a residential school must be considered in the light of many factors, each 
of which should be studied by an educator who understands the merits and 
shortcomings of the respective schools and who likewise realizes the poten- 
tialities of each child concerned. 


SHARED RESPONSIBILITY 


It has become standard practice that, in teaching partially seeing children 
in the day school, responsibilities should be shared by the special sight-saving 
teacher and the regular classroom teachers. Some school systems, in which 
there are also provisions for teaching blind children, have gone even further in 
developing. the cooperative program, including in it braille pupils, sight- 
conservation pupils, and normally seeing pupils. In such a cooperative 
arrangement, the question always arises as to how much and what type of 
responsibility shall be assumed by each teacher. 

In one elementary school of the District of Columbia there are two 
sight-saving teachers and one braille teacher. The braille pupils range in 
visual acuity from 5/200 to 20/200; sight-saving pupils all have vision in 
excess of this. The school programs for all these pupils are so arranged that 
each child is taught in the class and by the method that seems most appropriate 
to his individual needs. In general, the regular classroom teachers of third 
grade and above assume responsibility for instruction in social studies, physical 
education, music (rote singing), and other non-visual activities for all sight- 
conservation and braille students. The szght-conservation teacher assumes the 
responsibility of instruction in arithmetic, reading, spelling, writing (both 
cursive and manuscript), typing, language, and art for partially seeing chil- 
dren. The braille teacher gives instruction in braille and in all subjects de- 
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pending upon the use of braille. Help in preparation for and follow-up 
work in social studies and other activities carried on in the regular class- 
room is the responsibility of each visually handicapped pupil’s teacher 
(braille or sight-saving). 


This system of shared responsibilities has the desirable effect of help- 
ing to unify the educational program, keeping the teacher of the handicapped 
and the teacher of the normal child in close professional relationship. It like- 
wise helps the normal child to understand better the needs of sight-con- 
servation and braille children. A preparatory conditioning of the braille 
child by part-time placement for daily arithmetic or other activity in the sight- 
conservation class helps him to accept the ability of those with vision more 
nearly normal and tends to orient him into the atmosphere of a more nearly 
normal classroom. After such association with the partially seeing in the 
sight-conservation classroom, the braille child is better prepared to enter 
the normal class for participation in non-visual activities. 


With all these advantages of a cooperative program of shared respon- 
sibilities, one must also recognize the problems it creates, The presence of 
even one or two braille or sight-saving pupils in a regular class for part of the 
day augments the class size and teaching load of the regular teacher by just so 
much. What allowance should be made in enrollment figures for such an 
addition to the class? What preparation should the regular teacher have 
for teaching a partially seeing or braille pupil as a member of a normally 
seeing group in a non-visual activity? What standards of achievement 
should prevail for these visually handicapped pupils? What would a follow- 
up study of their later development and school progress show? All of these 
are questions demanding extended research before present practice can be 
objectively evaluated and improved. Sight-conservation methods in class- 
room teaching began as a more or less isolated specialty. The time has 
come when they need to be examined in relation to the entire educational 
program, with all of its administrative and instructional problems. As with 
all of special education for handicapped children, the ultimate goal is the 
realization of the greatest potentialities of the child as a self-dependent 
member of a family and community group. 
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